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brought to bear in order to prevent English being taught in the elementary schools.1 The British Government would have been very unwise had they attempted to resist the teaching of Dutch in South Africa. As they have not done so, the language will not improbably in course of time die a natural death.2
1  It cannot be too clearly understood by all who take a special  interest in  this  subject  that  the  demand of parents in countries such as Egypt to have their children taught  some foreign  language is altogether  dissociated from  political ideas or sympathies.    It is wholly based upon conjectures, which are often erroneous, as to what particular tuition is likely to pay best.
In the early days of the British occupation of Egypt, when the question of the ultimate ascendancy of France or England was still in doubt, the number of pupils who elected to learn respectively French or English varied in direct proportion to the opinions currently entertained on this subject. The proportion had nothing whatever to do with political sympathies for either France or England. I was constantly pressed by some of the more zealous of my own countrymen to take steps with a view to discouraging French education, and steadily refused to yield to their solicitations. At present many more pupils learn English than French, because it is thought that English ascendancy is secured, and that, therefore, a knowledge of English will be more useful than that of French.
2  Towards the  close of  the  eighteenth  century  the Emperor Joseph II. attempted to enforce the exclusive use of the German language on the schools and Courts of Justice in Hungary.    The failure of this policy was complete,